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GRACE CHURCH, 1858 


From a painting by Ferdinand Richardt. Courtesy of M. Knoedler and Co. 
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Che Wears of Grace 


HE FIRST YEAR of the nineteenth century had hardly 

passed when Trinity (first of New York City’s Episcopal 
homes of worship), out of the goodness in her heart and the 
plenty in her coffers, proposed the establishment of a new 
church. Despite having built her three chapels—St. Paul’s on 
Broadway, St. John’s on Vesey Street, and St. George’s on 
Beekman Street—the “mother of churches” was troubled that 
“Many and respectable applicants for Pews” had, perforce, 
been denied them. A committee appointed in midsummer of 
1801 “to inquire as to the expediency of building another 
Church, and also the most eligible situation for the erecting of 
the same,” made report the following year, but negotiations 
for assembling purchases of real estate into a lot of sufficient 
size were slow, and it was not until five years later that the 
exercises of laying the Foundation Stone were held. Inscribed 
on that stone, now a part of the wall of the second church of 


its name, are the words: 


To the Honor and Glory of Almighty God 
THE FOUNDATION STONE 
of this Edifice, call’d Grace CHurcH 
was laid on the 18th Day of March 
1806, 
by the Corporation of TRiniry CHurcH 
The Right Revd. Benjamin Moore, D.D. 
Rector 


oe 


In Christmas week of 1808, on the day of the festival of 
St. Thomas, Grace Church was consecrated by Dr. Moore 
(now become Bishop Moore), “after which an able and appro- 
priate sermon” was delivered by Thomas Yardley Howe, an 
assistant minister of Trinity, and the “many and respectable 
applicants” had opportunity to enter their new pews and 
observe the auditorium which held them. 

Built by contractors without benefit of architect, the new 
church rose at the corner of Rector Street and Broadway 
(almost in the shadow of Trinity) and at once attracted unfa- 
vorable attention. It followed no recognized aesthetic pattern 
and seemed to have been designed functionally to provide as 
much church as the acquired real property would hold. Its 
plain brick exterior, said a contemporary observer, looked like 
“an over-grown schoolhouse” and, though “surmounted with 
an appropriate ballustrade . . . the beauty of which entirely 
atones for the want of taste so evident below,” the structure’s 
cylindrical cupola, resting on an octagonal base and capped by 
a rounded roof, further emphasized its architectural inferiority 
to the dignified and simple beauty of be-spired Trinity. 

Nevertheless, from the moment of its consecration Grace 
Church was to assume a leadership which would long outlast 
its housing. Trinity was to remain conservative, quiet, dignified 
—the place of worship of the old families, both Dutch and 
English, many of whom clung with characteristic stubbornness 
to the customs of their ancestors. Grace on the other hand be- 
came at once representative of Manhattan’s new “high society,” 
the church of fashion, a Christian unit made up of the highly 
respected, the well-to-do, the socially active—in fact (to make 
use of a French phrase which was continuously applied for a 
hundred years), of the créme de la créme. 
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FOUNDATION STONE OF THE FIRST GRACE CHURCH, NOW IN THE WALL 
OF THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE PRESENT BUILDING 


“Directly opposite the barber shop on the corner of Rector 
Street,” ungainly in proportion, looking self-conscious beside 
Trinity—like a homely overgrown child in the presence of a 
lovely mother—it had nevertheless become the church of the 
upper social strata of New York’s Christian population. 

One reason for the sudden social eminence of the new church 
could well have been its early association with the Episcopalian 
folk of old and aristocratic 
Charleston, homogeneous 
city of English antecedents 
in which the virtues of old 
families and their well-born 
progeny were generally ex- 
tolled. The Reverend Na- 
thaniel Bowen, from early 
childhood reared and edu- 
cated there, and eventually 


occupant of the gleaming 


pulpit of its famous old St. 


Michael’s, was invited to be- THE RT. REV. NATHANIEL BOWEN 


FIRST RECTOR, 1809-1818 
come the first rector of Grace aha 


From a painting by Samuel F. B. Morse 
Church, and he came to 
bustling commercial Manhattan bearing with him social stand- 
ards firmly fixed for generations among South Carolina’s Epis- 
copalians. Some sixteen years after Bishop Bowen’s return to 
St. Michael’s, the Charleston influence on Grace Church was 
to be continued by the arrival in 1834 of its fourth rector, native 
South Carolinian Thomas House Taylor. 

The congregation of families bearing notable Dutch and 
English names—Brevoort, Beekman, Coster, Schermerhorn, 


Ogden, Wells, Aspinwall, to name only a few—might well have 
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been expected to have divided along lines of nationalistic ori- 


gins. Their pride in the new heterogeneous nation, however, 
did not allow of this, though many in both groups clung obsti- 
nately to the ways of their ancestors. To the pew-holders of 
British descent a Dutchman was still a Dutchman and to the 


old New Netherlands folk the families of English origins were 


GRACE AND TRINITY CHURCHES ON LOWER BROADWAY, ABOUT I810 
From the original painting by William Strickland 


Courtesy of The New-York Historical Society 

still Yankees, but common economic, social, political, and reli- 
gious interests had brought all a realization of a larger identity. 

Grace Church was more than a religious unit. It was a blend- 
ing of the devout, the commercially prosperous, the socially 
prominent. It was natural then that, representing the leisure 
class in old New York, it should interest itself in the fine arts. 
From its beginnings the church had sought to present in its 
services the best of sacred music. Its organ was as fine an instru- 
ment as could be obtained, its organist an artist of proficiency, 


sal 


its choir a blending of the most admired voices in the city. By 
1821 when its third rector, Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright 
(great-grandfather of the American general who became the 
hero of Bataan in World War II), had accepted office, services 
at Grace were crowded with music lovers whose piety had 
been stimulated by the mellow voice of Miss Emma Tilling- 
ham, “whose rich tones had been cultivated by Sconcia,” and 
by her two male assistants, Charles E. Horne and Austin Phillips, 
“two of the sweetest singers New York has ever heard.” 
Organizations often establish as definite identities as people, 
and Grace Church had not been in existence for a decade before 
it was recognizable as an especial entity with distinctive char- 
acteristics. After it had sheltered two generations of pew- 
holders, elderly New Yorker Abraham C. Dayton, looking 


back, wrote: 


Grace Church was always filled to the utmost capacity while 
wealthy, pretentious Trinity, “the Mother of us all” ... could fitly 
be compared to “a banquet hall deserted.” . . . Grace presented 
nothing to command attention. ... Nevertheless it was the Church 
and “J have attended Grace this morning” could not be uttered 
with a more satisfied air by a modern belle tricked out in all the 
furbelows of 1871 than the same sentence was spoken hundreds of 
times from beneath bonnets one of which would make head-gear 
for the whole congregation of New Grace, if the gewgaws with 
which they are ornamented could by any means be dispensed with. 


Formal groups of such obvious eminence inevitably draw to 
themselves bits of folklore, human interest anecdotes, narratives 
of social incident, and Grace was no exception. Its history offers 
a portrait gallery of personalities so impressive as to have had 
considerable influence on the city as a whole. Their stories pro- 
vide a Grace Church anthology worthy of the attention of all 
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who treasure Manhattan history. The first of these, perhaps 
the most moving, had as its background the homely and roomy 
interior of the original church at the corner of Rector Street. 


DHE TALE OF OLD GRACK AND THE 
MAD POET OF BROADWAY 


It was near the end of the two-year occupancy of the Grace 
Church pulpit by James Montgomery, second rector, that the 
congregation of a summer Sunday was stirred by the appear- 
ance in their midst of a tall 
young man whose garb was 
far more picturesque than the 
fashionable costumes worn 
by other male listeners. Pew- 
holders whispered together 
as they gazed, almost in dis- 
belief, at the thin blond stran- 
ger. About his shoulders as 
he strode down the aisle float- 
ed a long blue cloak, and 


above it, tucked carelessly 
THE REV. JAMES MONTGOMERY about his throat, a red silk 


SECOND RECTOR, 1818-1820 neckerchief lay carelessly 


From a painting by Thomas Sully souedl henetin 2 atl EAE 
ronic collar. His right hand held a tall, cloth cap. 

Ailing Dr. Montgomery had resigned before the curious 
churchgoers had discovered the history of this new worshiper. 
They might indeed have resented his presence had they not 
been kindly and understanding. He was, they heard, young 
MacDonald Clarke, already known as the Mad Poet of Broad- 


way, who had left his New England home to make his way as 


Lezaal 


a poet in Philadelphia. ‘There he was soon too poor to pay rent, 
and his disturbed mind, ever conscious of the fate of all men, 
led him to sleep each clear night on the grave of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

He had soon gone to New York, which gave him surprising 
welcome. The city’s leading poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, recog- 
nized his talent and introduced him at two Bohemian taverns 
where writers drank and talked the nights away—the Old 
Shakespeare, at the corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, and 
Windust’s, below the Park Theatre. Alcohol spurred the poet’s 
fancy, and Halleck and his friends-among whom were Wash- 
ington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, James Paulding, Willis 
Gaylord Clarke, and other authors—bought him drinks in order 
to hear his wildly imaginative outbursts before he sought his 
nighttime shelter, a velvet-hung hearse housed near by. 

At Windust’s, Clarke met a pretty seventeen-year-old actress, 
Mary Brundage, and fell in love. The girl, impressed by the 
poet’s friends, eloped with him the night she was to play 
Ophelia in Hamlet at the old Park. Her disapproving mother 
and the theatre manager caught the fleeing couple, beat the 
bridegroom with their fists, and forced the bride to return 
home. 

Mary soon rejoined her husband and the pair lived happily 
for a time, spending fair nights under the roof of an open mar- 
ket. Wind and rain drove them one evening to try to reach 
Mary’s room in her mother’s house by climbing a gutter. Boards 
placed across the rain barrel for their support suddenly broke, 
dropping them into the water below. The mother rushed 
screaming from the house, violently ducked her daughter under 
the water, dragged her inside, and locked the door. 

This time the parent won her battle. A divorce was arranged 
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and Mary Brundage went back to the stage. Her poet, with 
only kind words for her—“She defied the unjust frown of 
deluded society and dared to mingle the moonlight of her own 
destiny with the midnight of mine”’—sought solace in attend- 
ance at Grace Church, where new friendships gave him com- 
forting security. Assuming himself to be laureate of Broadway, 
he wrote little books of poetry about the old street which some- 
how won publication. Of small literary importance, they con- 
tained passages valued today by social historians. In The Elixir 
of Moonshine, Being a Collection of Prose and Poetry by the 
Mad Poet, Printed at the Sentimental Epicures’ Ordinary and 
a later collection, Afara, or the Belles of Broadway, appeared 
such titles as “Luke, the Broadway Baker.” “The Clam Cart,” 
“To My Dear Little Pie Girl,” “The Astor House,” and “The 
Rum Hole.” For the street’s pretty girls he wrote poetic trib- 
ijeemlioevoncs, = Lo Caroline,” ~ Vo Eliza,” “To Ellen,” 
“To Margaret,” “To Orva,” “To a Young Female I Saw at 
the Window of Mrs. ——’s Boarding House.” Enough patrons 
bought his volumes to pay for the printing, and his readers 
agreed that, as an editor said after his death, “He pursued the 
Little Red Riding Hoods of his imagination to bless and not 
woaevOur. - 

The Mad Poet’s long association with Grace Church had 
only begun. Three days after Christmas of 1823 he saw stand- 
ing at the window of a Barclay Street mansion 


One of those pretty little girls 
Who look as if of sifted moonlight made. 


He was at once in love and asked his friends who she was. 
They laughed and told him she was Mary, daughter of John 


Gerard Coster, a merchant millionaire of Dutch descent who, 
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with his brother Henry, had long been an influential member 
of Grace Church (each served as vestryman). 

Thus began a pathetic, sometimes ridiculous, love story. 
Every Sunday morning the Mad Poet in his fantastic clothes 
sat gazing raptly toward the Coster pew. Probably little Mary 
never realized his adulation, though hundreds of New Yorkers 
knew of it. Clarke publicly proclaimed his passion, sometimes 
in bad verse, sometimes in grotesque rhetoric. Children teased 
him with love messages they said Mary Coster had sent and he 
believed them. He rented quarters in a stable near the Coster 
house. Evenings he waited near the entrance to catch a glimpse 
of his beloved. He wrote verses to her which sound less out- 
landish now than in the formal days of their composition: 


I know of nothing better than a dose 
Of naked champagne for a luckless lover, 
It makes one’s heart lie down so snug and close. 


and again: 


I'd plunge amid her weeping dreams 
And drown her reason with love’s thinn’d ice creams. 


Seeing Mary was a heart-stirring event which he once cele- 
brated witha quatrain that left readers breathless with laughter: 


As I was going down at three o’clock, 

I spied her in the carriage by her grandma. 

She smiled and looked as if she’d give her frock 
To be with me alone upon a sandbar. 


Inevitably pranksters would take advantage of his illusions. 
They told him Mary loved him and he must make formal 
request for her hand. They lent him a cane and gloves and led 
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him to the steps of her home. 
He climbed them, knocked, 
and asked the butler to tell 
his master of his presence. 
John Coster responded as 
would any fond father of his 
time and ordered the imper- 
tinent fellow ejected. 

His forced return to the 
street was disastrous to what 
order remained in the poet’s 


mind. He stood silent and 


THE RT. REV. 


stunned fora long time—then 
JONATHAN WAINWRIGHT 


THIRD RECTOR, 1821-1833 walked slowly to his room. 

Now hope had left Mac- 

Donald Clarke, though recognition as a gifted, though irrational, 

writer had made him a literary lion. M. B. Lamar, former Presi- 
dent of Texas, found him worthy of a poem, 


Say have you seen MacDonald Clarke 
The poet of the moon? 

He is a dammed eccentric lark 

As famous as Zip Coon, 


and the public prints made references to his infirmity, to which 
he often gave witty and stinging answers. 

Under Rector Wainwright’s leadership Grace Church had 
planned a Charity School for destitute girls and another for 
poor boys. Because the idea had originated among a few ladies 
of the parish, the vestry appointed not only a male Board of 
Superintendents (which included John Gerard Coster) but a 
Board of Ladies, and the Mad Poet set about making their work 
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effective. The popular writer Lydia Maria Child, in her first 
volume of Letters from New York, reported: 


... He would snatch up a ragged shivering child in the street, carry 
it to the door of some princely mansion and demand to see the 
lady of the house. When she appeared, he would say, “Madame, 
God has made you one of the trustees of his wealth. It is His, not 
yours. Take this poor child, wash it, feed it, clothe it, comfort it, 
in God’s name.” 


The blue cloak grew worn and thin, the red neckerchief 
faded and ragged, and still their wearer remained a creature of 
illogical impulse. Fitz-Greene Halleck told, as a joke on him- 
self, of giving him a two-and-a-half-dollar gold piece, only to 
see from his window the money bestowed on a hand-organ man 
who in the street below was grinding out a happily remembered 
song. On Christmas Eve, 1841, an editor friend reported seeing 
the Mad Poet in a public house, eating apples and mild, and 
hearing him say: “You think I am MacDonald Clarke but I am 
not. The Mad Poet dashed out his brains last Thursday night. 
... God animated his body again. I am not now MacDonald 
Clarke but Afara, an archangel of the Almighty.” 

Soon after this, during a return of sanity, Clarke asked for 
confirmation at Grace Church and Rector Thomas House Tay- 
lor granted his request. 

On a March evening a watchman found the Mad Poet on 
one knee before a beggar. He had given the unfortunate all his 
money and was taking notes on his story. ‘he watchman 
guided Clarke to the Tombs, whence he was sent to the insane 
asylum on Blackwell’s Island. There he died of a brain fever. 

For the last time now the Mad Poet was to enter old Grace 
Church. To his funeral came Fitz-Greene Halleck and many 
another fellow writer; children, too, for he was now known 
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throughout the city as their friend; and sympathetic members 
of Grace Church, some of whom knew of his attendance there 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

No record has been kept of the words said over the Mad 
Poet that day. It was almost inevitable though that during the 
service, someone, possibly Halleck, recited two of Clarke’s lines 
that many of his readers regarded as sure guarantee of his liter- 
ary immortality. They had been identified with the poet and 
cited as proof of his talent in an age characterized by sentimen- 
tal verse: 

Now twilight lets her curtain down 
And pins it with a star. 


MALIBRAN IN THE CHOIR 


While snobs of a later day might well inquire why two succes- 
sive, long-term rectors of New York’s most aristocratic and 
fashionable church, and many of its vestrymen, found no rea- 
son to question the propriety of a kindly interest in so bizarre 
and bohemian a figure as MacDonald Clarke, the reasons for 
it were clear. The officers of Grace Church were not merely 
men of wealth and social position. The majority of them had 
a genuine interest in the fine arts. When, on the evening of 
May 30th, 1832, the return of Washington Irving from his 
European residence was celebrated by an elaborate dinner in 
the City Hotel, at which three hundred of the author’s friends 
and admirers gathered, the guest list numbered an amazingly 
high proportion of Grace Church names—Low, Ogden, Ray, 
Schermerhorn, Duer, Colden, Renwick, and a host of others. 
Rector Wainwright, from the beginning of his duties at 
Grace, had cultivated the prominent writers and musicians of 
the day. He became a close friend of the historian William H. 
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Prescott, author of The Conquest of Peru, and he entertained 
him on his visits to New York in a generous manner. The Rec- 
tor fancied himself an accomplished critic of music and he was 
one of the distinguished audience which greeted the introduc- 
tion of Italian opera to New York when the famous Garcia 
brought his talented family to the Park Theatre in 1825. The 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Maria Felicité, at once amazed 
and enchanted audiences with the sweetness, compass, and vol- 
ume of her voice. Soon after she married Eugene Malibran, she 
won recognition by her American hearers as the greatest opera 
singer of her time. Her appearances at the new theatre on the 
Bowery officially designated “The New York” attracted vast 
audiences and brought her the hitherto unheard of wage of six 
hundred dollars a performance. Nevertheless her husband’s 
financial difficulties were such that she was obliged to sing a 
benefit program for financial relief before leaving America for 
a European tour. Rector Wainwright’s highest musical trrumph 
was his employment of the great diva in the choir of Grace 
Church, where, during the last months of her residence in New 
York, Sunday attendance exceeded all previous records. ‘There 
those who had the privilege of crowding into the pews heard, 
spellbound, the voice of a singer described by Richard Grant 
White, prominent music critic of the day, as “the greatest prima 
donna of modern times and the most fascinating woman upon 
the stage in the first half of the nineteenth century.” 

Malibran sang her last program to a Manhattan audience in 
October of 1827. A fall from a horse caused her death in Eng- 
land while still a young woman. The members of old Grace 
Church remembered her sweet and incomparable voice, swell- 
ing into the lofty concave dome of the ceiling, long after it had 
been stilled. 
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THE NEW GRACE 


After Jonathan Wainwright’s resignation as third rector of 
Grace Church, its first rector, Nathaniel Bowen, now become 
Bishop of South Carolina, wrote the vestry a letter recommend- 
ing a young protogé of his, Thomas House Taylor, to fill the 
vacancy. In reply, Robert Ray, clerk of the vestry, wrote 
Bishop Bowen a very practical letter. He pointed out the dis- 
advantage inherent in selecting a rector unknown to the con- 
gregation and bewailed “the dearth of very prominent talent 
in our Church, in this part of the Union.” He complained that 
Grace Church was now “in the business extremity of our city 
and each year becoming further separated from its wide-spread 
Congregation” and therefore would need a “sound, eloquent, 
and impressive Preacher.” Because the vestry must cancel a 
debt incurred in building the rectory, the usual salary, he added, 
had been cut to $2500. A new rector must be obtained immedi- 
ately, however, Mr. Ray concluded desperately, and speaking 
for the vestry, he was empowering the Bishop to make the 
Reverend Mr. ‘Taylor an offer of the call. Thus did Grace 
Church acquire “sight unseen” a rector who for the next thirty- 
three years would prove true the judgment of one of his suc- 
cessors, Bishop H. C. Potter, “a more individual character never 
lived.” 

Dr. Taylor presided for the first time at a meeting of Grace 
Church vestry in June, 1834, when he was thirty-five years old. 
It did not take him long to decide that no amount of superlative 
preaching would bring back the northbound congregation, and 
it was characteristic of this warm-blooded Southerner that by 
1837 he was recommending the sale of the property at Rector 
Street and Broadway and the construction of a new church 
further uptown. Committees were appointed to consider the 
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purchase of suitable land, the selection of an architect, and the 
amounts of money to be spent, and Grace Church had begun 
the most exciting and picturesque period of its career. 


THE NEW GRACE CHURCH AND THE BOY ARCHITECT 


James Renwick, Junior, was twenty-three and only four years 
out of Columbia College when he submitted to the vestry the 
plans for the new church. Those gentlemen had already sold 
the old church for a greater sum than they expected the build- 
ing of the new one to cost. Already it was being converted into 
stores on the ground floor and a museum of Chinese curiosities 
on the upper. The site of the new building was to be the most 
dramatic in the city. It was to stand at Tenth Street and Broad- 
way at the spot where the latter curves northwest. Looked at 
from a southern position the church would seem to close off 
Broadway at the top. It would create the impression that many 
European cathedrals give of dominating the town in which 
they stand. 

Young Renwick was not a graduate architect; he was an 
engineer; and he had never seen a Gothic building. Pictures of 
medieval European cathedrals had filled his creative mind with 
their wonder, however, and from the moment he had consid- 
ered the project there was but one vision in his mind. 

The Grace Church vestry had more than the young man’s 
plans for a Gothic Revival building to give them confidence in 
his ability. His father, a highly respected member of the Colum- 
bia College faculty, was a gifted water-colorist and had himself 
taken a creative interest in architecture. The professor’s mother 
had been one of the most charming women of her time. Born 
Jane Jeffrey in Scotland, she had been “my Jeanie,” subject of 
one of Robert Burns’ most beguiling lyrics. Her husband, 
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William Renwick, had died 
soon after her arrival in 
America, leaving her a young 
widow. Only nine years old- 
er than Washington Irving, 
she was the author’s close 
friend and once presented his 
Hudson River home “Sunny- 
side” with ivy from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “Melrose.” The 
succeeding two generations 


of her gifted family also 


JAMES RENWICK, JR. 


tat eee found Irving a true friend. 
AND RECTORY, ABOUT 1858 A small cathedral, the very 

From a painting by epitome of the virtues of the 

William Crosby Renwick 

Gothic Revival, was conse- 
crated as Grace Church in 1846. It was a copy of no known 
medieval building but was the product of the author’s study of 
pictures of “pointed Gothic” structures and comprehended and 
unified their most beautiful features. This was the essence of 
decorated Gothic and was destined to set up a tide of imitation 
that would carry American church architecture in its current 
until the present day. Youth is the time of the poet, and Ren- 
wick in his early twenties had created his ever-to-be remem- 
bered poem. That his genius lay in the field of the Gothic 
Renaissance cannot be denied. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
Smithsonian Institute, Main Hall at Vassar College, even the 
incredibly imaginative castle which was the home of clothier 
C. T. Longstreet (for the recent destruction of which Syracuse 
University, on whose campus it stood, deserves the censure of 


all architects) never attained the creative fancy, artistic unity, 
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the dream-like clarity, of this design. Its exterior, said a mid- 
century article in Putnam’s Magazine, “is a sparkling specimen, 
on a small scale, of a cathedral with transept in the style of 
Gothic prevailing on the European continent about the 
beginning of the 15th Century, the early Flamboyant.” Obvi- 
ously it had stood in the architect’s mind as realistically as it 
stands now at the curve of New York’s old Broadway—a young 
man’s church, a white marble mass sending clean-cut messages 
made gay with leaf-like crockets upward to the eternal throne, 
a happy vision of a rejoicing citadel of God! 

It was inevitable that so radical a break with architectural 
tradition should arouse bitter criticism. ‘Ihe new church was 
too full of light said the conservatives. It substituted a frivolous 
exuberance for proper solemnity. Said Robert Dale Owens in 
his Hints on the Architecture of Public Buildings: 


Grace Church is no credit to its architect builder, but it commands 
the whole sweep of Broadway and makes a picturesque termination 
of the view from the lower part. For a Protestant Church what 
could be more absurd than this interior; a tawdry imitation in lath 
and plaster of bits of genuine work in stone and marble. 


This criticism of the use of masonry to simulate stone was 
_ one of the major adverse comments. Again and again the dis- 
satisfied stormed that the “Gothic” was unsubstantial and a 
conscious effort to deceive, hence an architectural lie. The 
architect had built a stage set rather than a building, they said. 
He had tried for a romantic effect rather than a sound struc- 
ture. It was “literary,” hence fictional, and sought effect, not 
truth. 

Most typical of the public reaction to the new style was that 
of the brilliant, blunt, young lawyer, George Templeton 
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LITHOGRAPH OF GRACE CHURCH AND THE RECTORY ABOUT 18 50 


Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


Strong, a college mate of young Renwick at Columbia, where 
a relationship was established which was a fascinating combina- 
tion of intimacy and antagonism. While they were undergrad- 
uates, both studying under Professor James Renwick, Senior, 
the son sometimes brought his poems to Strong for criticism. 
To the detailed and forthright diary he kept for years (only 
recently published, in 1952, as edited by Professor Allan 
Nevins), Strong confided that he looked upon the verses as 
ridiculous drivel. From that time on, Strong, who considered 
himself an able critic of the arts, watched young Renwick’s 
career with intense interest, a good deal of puzzlement, and 
some jealousy, as many entries in his journal bear witness: 


May 12, 1844... . Looked at Grace Church. . . . Renwick (Jr.) 
is a clever fellow and his work looks well on paper, but I fear the 
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practical embodiment of his conception, the church itself, will be 
a botch .. . an attempt at the sumptuous on slender means, which 
is always undignified. 


March 3, 1845.... 1 instituted a minute examination this afternoon 
into Renwick’s new church. It will certainly look well when com- 
pleted and the pipe-cleaners of columns that support the clerestory 
will... impress the congregation with... the uncertainty of human 
life... . It’s positively frightful to behold them. . . . A Samson who 
can grasp two of them at once would have but little to brag of in 
bringing the whole clerestory down with one jerk. 


August 1, 1845... . Then comes Grace Church—there are faults 
enough there... not to speak of the unhappy straining after cheap 
magnificence, but the upper windows of the tower are coming out 
very differently from my anticipations. .. . They’re to be very 
elaborate specimens of the flamboyant and add much to the effect 
of the tower. 


April 16, Friday, 1847. [A little over a month after the triumphant 
consecration of Grace Church on March 7.] At Ruggles’ soiree last 
night. ... Walked down with the most windy of all bags of conceit 
and coxcombry that ever dubbed themselves Architect, Jimmy 
Renwick (Jr.), and most entertaining was the monologue with 
which he favored me... . If the infatuated monkey showed the 
slightest trace or germ of feeling for his art, one could pardon and 
pass over blunders and atrocities. . . . The vanity and pretension 
that are endurable and excusable in an artist are not to be endured 
in a mechanic, and especially not in one who . . . degrades, vulgar- 
izes and pollutes every glorious idea and form of the successive eras 
of Christian art that he travesties and tampers with. 


It may be that this choleric outburst on the part of Mr. Strong 
may have been caused, on the evening he describes, by a hitch 


in his wooing of Ellen Ruggles, daughter of his host. At any 
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LITHOGRAPH OF THE INTERIOR ABOUT 1846, BEFORE THE PEWS 
WERE PUT IN PLACE 


The Edward W. C. Arnold Collection, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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rate, a year and a month later he allowed himself to be wed to 
the fair Ellen amidst all the “blunders and atrocities” of what, 
in another entry of his journal, he called “Renwick’s pasteboard 
abominations.” 

As to Strong’s eventual satisfaction with the exquisite stone 
lace of the church of his marriage, it is nowhere better expressed 
in his journal than in the poetic entry of November 23, 1870: 


As I came uptown about 4:30 this afternoon the air was clear and 
cold and the sky was covered with the blackest blue-black clouds. 
... All at once the sun broke through some unseen rift in the canopy 
of darkness near the horizon and the upper stories of the long line 
of white marble and whitened iron fronts on the east side of Broad- 
way, lit up by their sudden effulgence, stood out most brilliantly 
against the cold, wintry sky. ... Even the steeple of Grace Church 
looked like a pinnacle of alabaster, or a great crystal of rose quartz. 


THE SEXTON MAGNIFICENT 


Among those stone memorials to good and faithful servants 
of Grace Church which are set in Gothic architectural panels 
along the north wall, there is one tablet made of brass. It reads: 


To the memory of Isaac Hull Brown. Born Dec. 4, 1812. Died 
Aug. 21, 1880. For thirty-five years the faithful Sexton of Grace 
Church. ‘This tablet is erected by members of the Congregation 
who gladly recall his Fidelity, his Generosity, and his Stainless 
Integrity. 


To the stranger unfamiliar with the history of the church 
this legend might seem a touching commemoration of the usu- 
ally unrecognized duties of an obscure servant, a faithful 
performer of menial churchly duties. Actually few, if any, 
members of Grace Church were as well known throughout 
Manhattan as this remarkable character. Brown the illustrious, 
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Brown the incredible, is still an important figure to the social 
history of New York. 

Though he had been in the employ of the vestry as sexton 
since 1845, it was not until the new church gave him a fitting 
grandeur of background that Isaac Brown attracted general 
attention. Then the usual congregation and the visitors alike 
were amazed by the appearance and manner of the sexton- 
usher. Brown was six feet tall and straight as a ramrod. His walk 
down the aisle, swinging before him one of the most reputable 
paunches of the well-fed populace, had an élan and a swagger 
that could be described only as the very essence of the “grand 
manner.” The effect was heightened by his swallow-tailed coat, 
the blinding whiteness of his tent-like, linen shirt above his 
low-cut waistcoat, the black contrast of the bow tie that cir- 
cled his collar. His manner was at the same time so proud and 
so courteous that, as Nathanial Parker Willis (editor of the 
Home Journal, now the Ladies Home Journal) once remarked, 
it “would well become the nobleman who is Gold Stick in 
Waiting at the Court of Her Majesty.” 

Though Brown was not included in New York society, he was 
very proud that “his” church contained so many of its mem- 
bers. He had no fear of rector or vestry or the leaders of the 
bon ton and there were times when he took emphatic issue with 
them. He was not unaware, moreover, of the commercial advan- 
tages of his position and he was able to win monetary profits 
from them. He was the city’s most prominent undertaker and 
his knowledge of proper ritual at funerals made him much in 
demand. He was also intimately conversant with the formal 
practices of parties and weddings among New York’s “first 
families,’ and few housewives in this group ever thought of 
entertaining at receptions, large dinners, or cotillions without 
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obtaining the services of the “glorious Brown.” His knowledge 
of town gossip was prodigious, and he was an authority on who 
should be omitted from invitation lists and who should be added 
to them. His presence, whistle in hand, at a social function was 
a guarantee that all events of the evening would be run on time 
and with authority. 

Since Brown was not one of the social group which he never- 
theless controlled, he was the butt of many good-natured jibes 
on the part of those who looked upon themselves as his social 


superiors. 


Where Brown is found, 
To Fashion’s eye is hallowed ground 


went a popular passage of vers de societé. 

When a section of the flooring gave way at the ball for the 
Prince of Wales given in October of 1860 at the Academy of 
Music, George Templeton Strong reported to his diary “A 
score of carpenters and policemen and the illustrious Brown 
were energetically repairing the damage within fifteen minutes 
after the accident,” and added with grim irony, “Brown peer- 
ing down into the oblong hole looked as if engaged in his sex- 
tonical duties at an interment.” 

Another parishioner reported that on a certain Sunday a 
quartette of distinguished singers employed by the church were 
rendering a familiar hymn for the delectation of the congrega- 
tion when a visitor who knew the hymn and thought all were 
to join in sang out loudly. At once Brown moved up the aisle, 
nudged the stranger, and announced, “We hire the choir to do 
the singing in this church.” 

As was befitting “the most famous man connected with New 
York high life,” Brown had a wit of his own and could easily 
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compete with those who offended him. Once when a rude 
nouveau riche young man scolded him for not having his car- 
riage at the entrance of Grace Church after a society wedding, 
Brown waited until the young man was seated, slammed the 
door, and then said to the coachman in a voice that was heard 
by many of New York’s elite, “Drive the gentleman to Pat 
Hern’s,” naming a notorious gambling house. 

One of Brown’s most repeated remarks he made in sorrow- 
ful tones a few days before Ash Wednesday: ‘The Lenten sea- 
son 1s a horridly dull season but we manage to make our funer- 
als as entertaining as possible.” 

The sexton extraordinaire died during the rectorate of Bishop 
H. C. Potter, who used to report many of his astonishing re- 
marks. The last of these Brown made shortly before his death, 
when the residences of society were continuing their north- 
ward march up Manhattan Island. “I cannot undertake,” he 
said firmly, “to control Society above Fiftieth Street.” 


=A LOVE OF A MAN 


In William Rhinelander Stewart’s comprehensive Grace Church 
and Old New York, published in 1924, the author expresses his 
regret that the parish records of the thirty-three-year rectorate 
of Thomas House Taylor “are so meager that little of interest 
has been gleaned from them.” In the last thirty years, however, 
historians have come upon documents relating incidents in the 
life of Rector Taylor so significant as to allow some deductions 
as to that gentleman’s active and at times peppery career. 

One of these, which delighted the soul of the temperamental 
and indefatigable diarist George Templeton Strong, was re- 
garded worthy of inclusion in his daily journal in early 1859, 
when the rector was sixty years old: 
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“The Rev. T. H. Taylor of Grace Church fights a good 
fight, not only of faith (in the way of his profession) but also 
pugilistically.” “The rector had received, Strong goes on to say, 
a lawyer’s communication 
asking him to settle a note 
which he had endorsed. Dr. 
Taylor forthwith called at 
the attorney’s office to pay 
the amount but was affronted 
with a demand that he pay 
also the costs of the judg- 
ment which had been ob- 
tained against the maker of 
the note. This the rector re- 


fused to do, and a squabble 


developed in which, to quote 


THE REV. THOMAS HOUSE TAYLOR 
from Strong, FOURTH RECTOR, 1834—1867 


The presbyterforgot the lesson rom a painting by Charles Loring Elliott 
of meekness and lowliness he 

inculcates on Sundays, like a love of a man, as he is. He let his angry 
passions rise and called the attorney a pettifogger and a swindler. 
The attorney replied by an averment that the presbyter lied, where- 
upon the latter proceeded to a laying on of hands—uncanonical but 
worthy of the best days of Ecclesiastical Discipline [and gave the 
lawyer] an emphatic shaking and cuffing. 


Most trying to Dr. Taylor of the events during his rectorate 
was the wedding at Grace Church in February of 1863 of the 
famous midgets known as Lavinia Warren (her true name was 
Lavinia Warren Bumpus) and Tom Thumb (christened Charles 
Sherwood Stratton). These two tiny people had been appear- 
ing at P. T. Barnum’s Museum in New York with tremendous 
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THE TOM THUMB WEDDING PARTY, 1863 


Photograph by Bettmann Archive 


success. om Thumb had won world-wide interest when, dur- 
ing visits to England and France, he had won invitations to 
appear before Queen Victoria and King Louis Philippe. When 
these two midgets fell in love and announced that they wished 
to be married, showman Barnum had at first considered a wed- 
ding at the Academy of Music to which he would charge admis- 
sion. [he tiny couple were truly in love, however, and desired 
that their marriage be celebrated in a solemn, dignified, and 
impressive manner. Barnum agreed, and the request was made 
that they be allowed to be wed at the most fashionable of all 
Manhattan’s churches. The storm that rose then within the 
church membership reached proportions that threatened a split 
in its ranks. To many of the city’s elite the idea of allowing 
professional “mountebanks” the use of Grace C@hurchewas 
unthinkable. Thomas House Taylor, however, stood firm for 
the rights of “little people” to be married where they wished. 


eed 


The circumstances of this 
wedding are too numerous 
and elaborate to be detailed 
here. Suffice it to say that ad- 
mission was obtained by 1in- 
vitation only, and the demand 
was so great that some of the 
not-invited offered to pay 
sixty dollars apiece for the 
precious requests to be pres- 
ent. Though Horatio Potter, 
Bishop of New York, at first 


THE RT. REV. 


agreed (when asked) to con- nny? Ge 
duct the service and then re- FIFTH RECTOR, 1868-1884 
fused, Rector Taylor never 
retreated an inch from his stand. Though one vestryman resigned 
and many influential members of his parish protested violently, 
he cooperated in every possible way. A platform was built before 
the chancel in order that the ceremony might be seen, though 
many of the most distinguished members of New York Society 
ruined the pillows of the pews by standing on them anyway. 
Twenty-four-year-old Tom Thumb was less than a yard 
high and weighed a scant fifty-four pounds at the time of 
the wedding. Commodore Nutt, his best man (also a midget 
in the employ of Barnum), weighed about half as much and 
was a head shorter. ‘The bride was thirty-two inches high and 
weighed twenty-nine pounds. She was attended by her midget 
thirteen-year-old sister, then much smaller than herself. 

The ceremony was performed by the Reverend Junius M. 
Willey, the Episcopal rector of St. John’s of Bridgeport, Con- 


necticut, Tom Thumb’s home town, and Dr. Taylor, standing 
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beside him, uttered the bene- 
diction. Among those who 
rose from their seats at the 
end of the service that day 
were Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. Astor, General Am- 
brose E. Burnside, and hun- 
dreds of other prominent 
New Yorkers. 

Thirty-four years later 


Bishop Henry Codman Pot- 


THE REV. 
oe ter, fifth rector of Grace 

WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON 

SIXTH RECTOR, 1885-1909 Church and nephew of the 


bishop who had refused to 
conduct this marriage, discovered a letter from an outraged 
parishioner to Rector Taylor and that South Carolinian’s 
spirited reply. Bishop Potter sent the letters, along with his own 
comment, to his successor, Rector William Reed Huntington. 
The three missives tell their own story too well for anyone 
to alter them, and since they give a further impression of Thomas 
House Taylor, here they are: 
10 Washington Square 
October 7, 1896 
My dear Dr. Huntington: 


One of the privileges of invalidism is to rummage in old drawers, 
—and while engaged in this process last evening I turned out the 
enclosed which ought to be preserved in the archives of Grace 
Church. It was in connection with the marriage of Tom Thumb, 
whom Brown (you doubtless recognize his outlines) called a “mon- 
strosity,” that Dr. Taylor exploded, “Tut, tut, Mr. Brown, no 
more a monstrosity than you are!” 
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You did not know our predecessor, I think. I wish you had. 
A more individual character never lived, and a more delightfully 
“spunky” letter than his to —— (whoever he may have been— 
he vanished before my time) one doesn’t often read. 


Faithfully yours, 
H.GePottes 


The Revd. Dr. Taylor. 
Sir 

The object of my unwilling addressing you this note is to inquire 
what right you had to exclude myself and other owners of pews 
in Grace Church from entering it yesterday, enforced too by a 


cordon of police for that purpose. If my pew is not my property 
I wish to know it, and if it is I deny your right to prevent me from 


GRACE CHAPEL AND HOSPITAL ON FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEAR FIRST AVENUE (1894-1943) 


occupying it whenever the Church is open even at a marriage of 
mountebanks, which I would not take the trouble to cross the 
street to witness. 


Respectfully 


Your obdt. servt. 
William Stewart 
Clarendon Hotel 
Feb. 11, 1863 


804 Broadway, New York 
February 16, 1863. 


Mr. William Stewart 
- Dear Sir, 


I am sorry my valued friend that you should have written me 
the peppery letter that is now before me. If the matter of which 
you complain be so utterly insignificant and contemptible as “a 
marriage of mountebanks which you would not take the trouble 
to cross the street to witness” it surprises me that you should have 
made such strenuous, but ill directed efforts to secure a ticket of 
admission: and why, permit me to ask in the name of reason and 
philosophy, do you still suffer it to disturb you so sadly? 

It would perhaps be a sufficient answer to your letter, to say 
that your cause of complaint exists only in your imagination! 

You have never been excluded from your pew!—As Rector, 
I am the custodian of the Church, and you will hardly venture to 
say that you have ever applied to me, for permission to enter, and 
been refused! — 

Here I might safely rest, and leave you to the comfort of your 
own reflections in the case. But, as you in common with many other 
worthy persons, would seem to have very crude notions, as to your 
rights of property in Pews,—you will pardon me for saying that 
a Pew in a Church is property only in a peculiar and restricted 
sense. It is not property as your house or your horse is property. 
It invests you with no fee in the soil, you cannot use it in any way, 
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BROADWAY IN FRONT OF GRACE CHURCH ABOUT 1886 


Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


and in every way, and at all times, as your pleasure or caprice may 
dictate. You cannot put it to any common or unhallowed uses: 
you cannot move it, nor injure it, nor destroy it. In short you hold 
by purchase, and may sell the right to the undisturbed possession 
of that little space within the Church Edifice you call your Pew, 
during the hours of Divine Service! But even that right must be 
exercised decorously, and with a decent regard for time and place, 
or else you may at any moment be ignominiously ejected from it. 
I regret to be obliged to add, that by the law of custom, you may 
during those said hours of Divine Service (but at no other time) 
sleep in your pew. You must however do so noiselessly and never to 
the disturbance of your sleeping neighbors! Your property in your 
Pew, has this extent and nothing more. 

Now if Mr. William Stewart were at any time to come to me 
and say “Sir, | would that you should grant me the use of Grace 
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FLEISHMANN’S VIENNA MODEL BAKERY AT THE TURN 
OF THE CENTURY, ON THE SITE OF WHAT IS NOW HUNTINGTON CLOSE 


Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


Church for a solemn service (a marriage a Baptism or a Funeral as 
the case may be) and it is desirable that the feeling of the parties 
should be protected as far as possible from the impertinent intru- 
sion and disturbance of a crowd from the streets and lanes of the 
city, I beg that no one may be admitted within the doors of the 
Church, during the very few moments that we expect to be there, 
but our invited friends only!” 
be my pleasure to comply with your request and to meet your 
wishes in every particular, and I think that even “Mr. William 
Stewart” would agree that all this would be entirely reasonable 
and proper:— 

Then, tell me, how would such a case differ from the instance 
of which you complain? Two young persons, whose only crime 
would seem to be, that they are neither so big, nor so stupid, nor 
so illmannered, nor so inordinately selfish, as some other people, 


—It would certainly in such a case, 


come to me and say,— 
“Sir, we are about to be married, and we wish to throw around 
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THE RT. REV. 
CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 
SEVENTH RECTOR, IQ10—1922 


our marriage all the solemnities 
of Religion; we are strangers in 
your city, and as there is no 
clergyman here, standing in a 
Pastoral relation to us, we have 
ventured to ask the favor of the 
Bishop of New York to marry 
us, and he has kindly consented 
to do so, may we then venture 
a little further and request the 
use of your Church, in which 
the Bishop may perform the 
marriage Service? We assure 
you, Sir, that we are no shams, 
no cheats, no mountebanks, we 
are neither monsters nor abor- 
tions.—It is true we are Jiifle, 


but we are as God made us,—perfect in our littleness! sir we are 
simply man and woman of like passions and infirmities, with you 


and other mortals: the arrange- 
ments for our marriage are con- 
trolled by no “Showman,” and 
we are sincerely desirous that 
everything should be ordered 
with a most scrupulous regard 
to decorum.—We hope to in- 
vite our relations and intimate 
friends together with such 
other persons, as may in other 
years have extended civilities 
to either of us, but we pledge 
ourselves to you most sacredly 
that no invitation may be 
bought with money! Permit us 
to further say, that as we would 
most gladly escape from the 


Lae, 


THE REV. WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


EIGHTH RECTOR, 1923-1939 


From a painting by John Johannsen 


THE NAVE, LOOKING TOWARD BROADWAY FROM THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 


THE SOUTH TRANSEPT DOORS TO THE HONOR ROOM 


insulting jeers, and the ribald sneers and coarse ridicule of the 
unthinking multitude without, we pray you allow us at own proper 
charges, so to guard the avenues of access from the street as to pre- 
vent all unseemly tumult and disorder.” 

I tell you sir that whenever and from whomever such an appeal 
is made to my christian courtesy although it should come from the 
very humblest of the earth I would go calmly and cheerfully for- 
ward to meet their wishes although as many William Stewarts as 
would reach from here to Kamtsohatka clothed in fuss and frowns 
should rise up to oppose me. 

In conclusion I will say that if the marriage of Charles S. Stratton 
and Lavinia Warren is to be regarded only as a pageant, then it was 
the most beautiful pageant it has ever been my privilege to witness 
—If on the contrary it is rather to be thought of as a Solemn Cere- 
mony , then it was as touchingly solemn as a Wedding can possibly 
be rendered. It is true that the Bishop was not present but Mr. 


THE RECTOR’S STUDY 


Stratton’s own Pastor, the Revd. Mr. Willey of Bridgeport, Conn., 
read the service with admirable taste and impressiveness: and 
the bride was given away by her mother’s Pastor and her own 
“next friend” a venerable Congregational Clergyman from New 
Hampshire. 

Surely there never was a gathering of so many hundreds of our 
best people when everybody appeared so delighted with every- 
thing—Surely it is no light thing to call forth so much innocent 
joy in so few moments of passing time. Surely it is no light thing 
then to smooth the roughness and sweeten the acerbities which 
mar our happiness as we advance upon the uneven journey of life. 
Sir, it is most emphatically a high triumph of “Christian civilisation.” 


Respectfully submitted by 


Your obd. servt. 
Thomas House Taylor 
Rector of Grace Church 


Most engaging of all the anecdotes of Rector Taylor comes 
in a report (transmitted by Lydia M. Child) of his last moments 
when he lay dying in his Hudson River home at West Park. 

“You will soon be with the angels” said his nurse. 

“What do I care about angels?” said Thomas House Taylor 


as impulsively as ever. “I want to be with folks.” 


GRACE CHURCH TODAY 


When William Reed Huntington preached on March 8, 1896, 
a sermon celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the new Grace Church, he, as sixth rector, made many 
statements that today’s congregation would recognize as mod- 
ern truths. When he said 


Many foolish and flippant things have been said, first and last, about 
Grace Church during the fifty years it has stood here. It has been 
the fashion to stigmatize it as fashionable. .. . 
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THE CHANTRY, ADDED IN 1878, AS SEEN FROM HUNTINGTON CLOSE 


the minds of many who heard him went back to George 
Templeton Strong’s phrase 


in the Grace Church contrast of eternal vanity and new bonnets 


to Mayor Phillip Hone’s references to 


gay parties of ladies in feathers and dandies with mustaches and 
high-heeled boots 


to the writer who signed himself “An English Layman” and 
announced in an article reprinted in Leslie’s Magazine in 
September of 1862 


We wonder what the martyrs of old times and the heroes who 
died at the stake long ago, would say if they could be placed in the 
middle of this temple of the Lord. . . . Would they marvel at 
the wisdom of their descendants who have exchanged the old- 
fashioned path of thorns for a short cut across velvet carpets and 
mosaic pavements? 


The concept of an American elite, basis for such disapprov- 
ing remarks, had begun to fade with the death, in 1895, of Ward 
McAllister, who invented the generic term “the four hundred” 
to distinguish America’s highest of high society and greatly 
influenced its activities. Though McAllister rated himself not 
the least of those he numbered, and would have bitterly resented 
a comparison with Brown, the sexton par excellence, he was 
not as clever a society ringmaster as his more lowly predecessor. 
By the time of his Grace Church funeral, his autobiographical 
book Society as I Have Found It had, without his intention, 
made the American haut ton appear so silly that they not 
only disowned him but began to disavow their own social 
pretensions. Ihe sexton, by being intelligent, had won a brass 
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THE CHANCEL AND SANCTUARY, 1935 
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memorial in Grace. McAllister, by writing fatuously about the 
fatuous, won only a funeral in Grace and an unengraved epitaph 
spoken by a unit of his four-hundred-part Frankenstein and 
remembered only for its cold cruelty: “McAllister is a dis- 
charged servant. That is all!” 

While one of his ancestors, Jim Bowie of Alamo memory, 
was noted for the invention of the knife which was to bear his 
name, Rector W. Russell Bowie might be said, to use a modern 
term, to have been famous for the needle. His rectorate, which 
got its impetus from that of an inspired, tolerant, and compas- 
sionate predecessor, Rector Charles Lewis Slattery, spanned a 
most difficult period in the history of Grace Church as it 
marched from the conservatism of high society to the liberalism 
of modern Episcopalianism. Many of the uncompromising old- 
time members were still alive, enough indeed to be the prevail- 
ing influence. Dr. Bowie’s courageous modern outlook met 
bitter antagonism on the part of his elder parishioners. They 
protested they could not hear the rector’s sermons (and it is 
true that he developed a speech impairment during his occu- 
pancy of the Grace pulpit), but many of the younger church- 
goers felt as their elders stamped out of the church, shaking 
their heads and muttering, that the epidemic of deafness was 
more psychosomatic than organic and the protest was due more 
to content than to lack of volume. 

Now the old word “charity” was taboo and “social work” 
was substituted. As the years moved on the Grace Church 
Chapel, which had been furnished as a “free-pew” place of 
worship for those less fortunate financially than the members 
of Grace Church itself and had done great service in the days 
of the nationalistic migrations of the Germans, the Protestant 


Irish, the Scandinavians, now seemed (because of its separation 


hae) 


THE REV. LOUIS WETHERBEE PITT, RECTOR SINCE 1940 


From a painting by Raymond Neilson 


GRACE CHURCH SCHOOL, ON FOURTH AVENUE 


of the prosperous and the poor) not a natural part of a demo- 
cratic society, and was abandoned. 

At present the Grace Church School, which originated in 
the old Choir School, instructs over two hundred children who 
are preparing for high school or private institutions of the high 
school level. It admits children of all races and denominations 
(it has enrolled a few Buddists and Hindus) and it strives pri- 
marily to serve the parish and the community in which it 
stands. Its “middle of the road” educational policy, which 
insists on fundamentals and at the same time interests the chil- 
dren in the world around them, has resulted in its graduates 
being welcomed at the best of secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory index to the progress of Grace 
Church is observable, as these words are being written, in a 
window of a store on Third Avenue. There a poster distributed 
by the Women’s Association displays a legend inviting the 
general public to a Grace Church “Turkey Supper.” At this 
feast the meal will not be the only offering. “Glamorous Gifts 
for All” will be on sale, also “White Elephants, Homemade 
Goodies, Grabs for Old and Young.” Below the announcement 
of these attractions there is a one-line assurance: “Free Admis- 
sion—Free Baby Sitting.” 

Some of the older readers of this article may remember that 
in his fabulously successful melodrama of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century The Old Homestead, Denman ‘Thompson 
required a painted backdrop showing Grace Church in moon- 
light for the moving scene in which old Josh and his son Reu- 
ben, both of East Swansea, New Hampshire, are reunited. 
Obviously from the evidence of this hearty, simple card, the 
like of which one might find in any rural American town, 
Grace Church is returning the call made by East Swansea. 
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THE CHOIR. ERNEST MITCHELL, ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, 
ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 


What Sexton Brown might think of it is well worth considering! 

It has been easy through the years to make sharp satiric com- 
ment on the Christian worship of those who have prospered in 
America. It is easy, too, to ignore the day-by-day advance of 
a dedicated Christian church. This narrative, written to empha- 
size the literary-human values in the history of a church, has 
avoided report of the continuous generosities, the sacrifices, 
the intelligent service to fellow men which have characterized 
its past. Grace Church has had a colorful history filled with 
striking personalities that catch the attention of those who are 
interested in the story of our country, of our city. Beyond 
these lie the body of its useful work—the establishment of a 
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church employment agency, the founding of the first free 
library, the many efforts toward good will among all sects and 
races and nationalities. 

For eighteen years now the current rector, Dr. Louis W. 
Pitt, D.D., s.1.D., has held Grace Church on a steady course. 
As American high society has given way before more demo- 
cratic ideas, new advantages and new problems (among them 
the fact that Grace Church, which once stood surrounded by 
the mansions of the rich, now stands at the top of the Bowery 
with its pathetic roster of derelicts) have been his, and he has 
met them with wisdom and courage and Christian feeling. 

During this autumn of 1958, because the northern building 
of the old Wanamaker store has been torn down, all passers-by 
can see Grace Church more clearly than has been possible in 


THE RECTORY, WHERE SIX RECTORS OF GRACE CHURCH HAVE LIVED. 
PART OF GRACE HOUSE MAY BE SEEN ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 


many years. As they look upon this gem of American church 
architecture they may echo with feeling the words of Rector 
Huntington, speaking in 1896 at the fiftieth anniversary of its 
consecration: 


Grace Church has not yet reached the days 
of decrepitude; please God she never shall. . 
Aspiration, enterprise, endurance, all these 
she still counts a portion of her goodly 
heritage. What forbids that for another 
fifty years she should still mount on eagle’s 
aings, still run and not be weary, still walk 


and not faint? 


GRACE CHURCH TODAY 


SELECTED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY AND 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS AS ONE OF THE SEVEN 
BUILDINGS ON MANHATTAN ISLAND WHICH SHOULD BE “PRESERVED AT 
ALL COST” BECAUSE OF THEIR HISTORIC ARCHITECTURAL QUALITIES 
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